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ABSTRACT 

Conventional methods of recruiting and communicating 
with potential college students living in poor urban communities have 
proven ineffective. New procedures are necessary, particularly those 
which capitalize on the strengths that already exist within these 
communities, for the purpose of school-to-college articulation. This 
paper discusses two such techniques — the use of community information 
networks and of student articulation workers, (Author) 
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The wisdom of departing from standard recruiting practices for urban colleges and 
universities concerned with increasing the enrollment of minority group and poor/ 
deprived students has been well established during the past decade. Gordon and 
Wilkerson (1966), Kendrick & Thomas (;970), Crossland (1971) and other investigators 
have Firmly established the inappropr iateness of standard techniques of college 
admission information and requirement for urban minoritieso Even when urban four- 
year colleges and universities commit themselves to opening their doors to deprived 
minoril-y groups, they find that adapting their admission requirements to render 
these students eligible is not nearly enoughe For example, when the City University 
of New York did away with traditional selective admission requirements in I969 
in order to increase minority group enrollments, tli^ result was mainly an increase 
in the precentaga of "white ethnic" students rather than blacks and Puerto Ricaris, 
v/ho were the main target groups. 



The ineffectiveness of college recruitment of minority students, even v/hen the 
institutions are firmly coinmi t ted to that goal is wel 1 -documented. After about 
five years of frenetic activity in that direction, these disappointing results 
v/ere reported for 1970 by Crossland: 



% of Population 



% of College Enrollment 



Black Americans 



11.5 



5.8 



Mexican Americans 



0.6 



Puerto Ricans 



0.7 



0.3 



American Indians 



OA 



0.1 



All others 



85,0 



93.2 



Every major minority group remains under - represented in contrast to the over 
representation of the non-minority population. These data confirm the need to 



drjpart from standard methods of a rt f'cu 1 at i on (general information dissemination 
and recruitment techniques) that have proven successful for the majority of 
college students in favor of developing programs that are more effective for 
m inority students. Two program that have produced encouraging results for 
commuter universities in the Chicago area (Chicago State University and the 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle) are the Community Information Netv;ork 
and Student Articulation Staffs. 

Establishing a Community Information Netv-;ork 

The premise for utilization of community infor^nation netv^orkjin admission 
articulation has been stated to be as follows (Kadota and Menacker, 1971): 
There are a variety of people (in poorer urban neighborhoods) 
who by virtue of their position in the community serve the 
function of communicators-^receiving information from outside 
the commun i ty . and disseminating that information within the • 
community^ These persons should be coopted for service,. • 

These persons are not those who fill the traditione^l status roles, such as the 
high school college consultant or officials of the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 
: cither, they arc persons who do not hold such professional roles and responsi- 
bilities, but v/ho H'^.verthel ess have hitherto untapped potential to add a new 
dimension to artlculationo They are the people v/ho^-tei'^i^j: b:icause of their 
personalities and -^^^^4-6^-6-^! occupational roles, occupy important informal 
communications positions in the neighborhoodo They may be postmen, clerks in 
local stores, clergymen^or even leaders of youth groups. 

In order to utilize them in articulation they must first be identified. This 
can only been done by college student personnel officials going into the . 
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community to seek them out. They can be discovered by the"reputat ion.71!^' method, 
i.e., by college officers simply asking high school students, parents and otfier 
community pcc'ple who they typically consult or hear from about almost any 
aspect oF news and events. They will also be uncovered by the process of extended 
observation in the community, provided tfie college personnel have the sensitivity 
to make the reces5ary observations of informal communication processes. 

After these ''key communicators" haVe been identified there is another required 
process necessary before they can be effectively utilized, n-i^fsc^ f-eo^l^ h^u^t L^' t 
the concrete benefits that accrue to young people because of their efforts and 
the advantages tfiat accrL;e to themselves as a i-esult of their efforts. This is 
extremely iniportan. in typical deprived urban communities since their residents 
have generally been accustomed to seeing the glowing promises of "establishment" 
programs ending with little of their promise being realized; and there is a 
general attitude of relying more on tangible', immediate reinforcement than the 
djstv-cci*/ deferred gratification more typical to the middle class. 

These requirements can be fulfilled in a variety of ways which are low on expense 
to the college, but high on personal effort. For example, the benefits 
to stLidents can be demonstrated by a systematized feedback procedure, in the form 
of a periodic nev/sletter produced by the college for them. This would report on 
the progress of students from the community in a personal i;:ed manner, and deal 
with those college programs that v;ould have general interest to the community 
or to particular "key communicators." The members of the community information 
network should also be brought to the campus for conferences and various activities 
that meet their interests and needs. Also, they should be given the opportunity 
to provide counsel and suggestions for the improvement of all aspects of university 
efforts chat relate to the commLnity and tfie education of community students. 



Another woy to in^prove the conniltrpent of co'i'Tiunity people to the articulation 
program is by proviLlincj tliem witli the sUUus rev^ards csnd recogn i t i ons that 
will be of value to tlieni in their cofTiniunity roles. This can take the forn. 
of a coiTipl trr/ntary letter sent to the postfiian's siipervisory or the nanj^jer of 
tlie store cr-jploying tfie retail clerk. Besto.-.'ing an award in recognition of 
exemplary service at an appro^:i.r i a te ceremonial function can also be useful, 
particularly if there is so:iie financial reconipunse attached to it. This could 
be in tf\e form of allov/i^.g tlie award recipient to designate his cfioTci: for 
a university schol a rsii i p , free .^as^es to universiLy atfilctic events, or even 
cash awards. Finally, the co.irnunity information y,^:'-ker should be encouraged \c r^ac^l^e 
5 u.-^r^f.T, cv^, and rcacl- to how the university can be of greater service to tfie 
welfare of the comn.unity. As such progra.'ns are ii;ipl crnented, along with the 
other methods indicated, the kind of quid pro quo arrangements that will lead 
to energetic, productive i ns t i t u t i on-com;iiun i ty relations vn 1 1 take shape. 

The U ses o f t h e Comm un i ty I nforfiia t ion Network 

The main advantages that should ctL^ulT from the use of community information 
networks are the dissemination of college admission information in areas not 
easily penetrated by standard means, and the identification of students with 
college potential who have been ignored by the formal college identification 
process. In the case of information dissemination, this means getting the 
collegers message into the poolroom's, the churches, the boy's clubs, the "corner 
store" han^jOuts, the taverns and other places where college-age youth or their 
parents may gather. The college's role should be preparing v-;ritLen information 
in consultation v^ith the community personnel to insure that it will be consise, 
understandable and interesting for community people. Also, college personnel 
should conduct training sessions to inform community people of admission require- 
ments, programs of study, and similar matters. This should not involve great 
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detail, but rathef should concentrate on the fevj basic f undcmento I s , as mininiurii 
class rank roq u i rc'iien ts and tuition charges. 

It would t})on be the responsibility of the meinbcrs of the network to disseminate 
the infon.iat ion, orally and in writing, according to theji<nowl edge anri expertise 
that they ..lone posse t; by virtue of their experience and standing in the community. 
They should feel free to suppie-r.ent these efforts by calHnu on college personnel 
as speakers when th^y Judge tfiat to be useful. This is the function that con- 
stitute; tfie heart of the communi' / articalation effort, and the coHege ^should 
do whatever is possible to support this basic activity, 

Tfie main contribution of college articulation personnel to this effort and the 
student identification effort, is continual feedback and general communication. 
Community personnel who identify potentir:' college candidates should receive 
feedback on the decisions made about these candidates as soon as the information 
is available. V/hen these students are denied admission it is essential that the 
community people be given careful explanations as to v;hy they were denied. This 
process sfiould also afford the community person the opportunity to dispute the 
decision and gain another review, which might involve nev; college people in the 
decision. It will be critical that these decisions are understood and that there 
is a good meeting of the minds betv;een college and community personnel on these 
decisions. Both groups must be prepared for some initial friction in the process, 
and th!^> college people vn 1 1 have to extend themselves to the fullest in order to 
make it v;ork. 

It v;ill not be unusual for a community person to nominate someone v;ho defies almost 
every tenet of admission criteria. These situations can be the issues that 
destroy community-college cooperation or the cutting edges of closer, more pro- 
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ductive ties, depending on how they are handled. If college people approach these 
clashes with an open mind, they will find that they present opportunities for them 
to increase their knov;ledge and perspectives of community bred applicants. These 
are also the situations where college personnel can do their best instruction 
and improvement of community representative skills, for they take the rules and 
regulations from abstractions to concrete instances. Open, free dialogue will 
most often lead to improved understanding and ability "Tor bj-tl, c^roops, 

Jtudent Articulation Representatives 

In the past few years there has been increased awareness of the value of using 
students as paraprofess ional s in a variety of school guidance areas. Smith (1970) 
reported success in using inner-city junior college students as peer admission 
representatives who worked with prospective students at the schools from which 
they had graduated. Pyle and Snyier (1971) also found community college students 
to be useful paraprofess ional s in student personnel v;ork. Disadvantaged urban 
students have also been effectively used as peer counselors at the high school 
level (Vriend, 1969j V/renn and Mencke, 1972) and there are numerous examples 
(McCarthy and Michaud, 1971 ) of student uses as peer counselors and In other 
paraprofef^s ional roles at four-year institution of higher education. 

One of the best student paraprofess ional use, as Smith found, was in articulation 
work. In that area Ihey excede their adult professional counterparts in both 
the insight they have abou t student a 1 1 i tudes and persona 1 c i reams tances , and 
their ability to establish rapport and meaningful dialogue v^ith them about 
adrission and related matters. They present the poorer, less advantaged urban 
student v;ith a less threatening person who they feel can understand them better 
and v;hQn they can better understand. 
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Students as Recruiters 

As with coiviniunity adults who operate informally as recruiters, students must 
be shown direct advantages that con accrue to them and their clients from the 
efforts they put forth. The latter' matter can be handled in much the same 
way as for the adult communicators. The options available for providing 
benefits to student articulation helpers are mucfi stronger and varied than 
for their adult counterparts. This *s so, of course, because they participate 
directly in the life of the college and are consequently subject to its impact 
on them. Certificates and other status awards, student employment opportunities, 
choice of class schedules — starting and ending times, choice of teachers, 
meaningful role in policy development, and scfjol qrsh i ps are among the variety 
of available reinforcements. 

Students, like adults, will want control over how they function and 'Hiv.^ocJs fKey ore K5|<x>.i 
*jo f.frsvjti. They will be even more forceful about this than community people, 
since they will be better informed about the formal and informal processes of 

UJi II •till 

the college and^want to "tell it like it is." Their ardor nceo not be briddled; 
it is a positive fencure of articulation. However, Jt is essential that they 
agree to confine their efforts the area of their strenght, which is the 
student perspective on social conditions, academic competition, the climate for 
professor-student interactions, and similar concerns. They should not deal 
v;ith questions about admission requirements (and particularly exceptions to 
standard requirements), estimates of potential financial aid, and other matters 
over v;hich they have no control and^^expertise. 

Student articulation representatives should be encouraged to raise such questions 
witfi the appropriate college officials to sensitize them to applicant problems, 
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Student representatives should also be used to develop liaison between applicants 

and admission officers on these matters. The important point is that they 

should be used in ways that capitalize on their contributory strengths and 
minimizes their potential for obstruction or misinformation. 

These are just two brief examples of the unique approaches that can be used 
to improve urban school-college articulation. It is hoped that they suggest 
other unique local adaptations that colleges and universities can make to better 
serve aspiring college students who populate the inner cores of our largest 
ci t ies. 
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